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The King lost his temper and cried furiously that he could
find plenty of ministers when it was a question of putting
popular undertakings through, but when it came to unpopular
necessities they all left him in the lurch. ... He then turned
Lamarmora out of his tent . . ,
Immediately after this the King had told Nigra, who was
at General Headquarters with Cavour, that as he could do
nothing with the Right he would try the Left. And he sent
for Rattazzi.
In connection with the destruction of Nigra's memoirs,
Senator Blaserna told me that as President of the Accademia
dei Limeiy he had invited Count Nigra, a member of this
Society, to give a lecture to the Academy on some aspects of
his very stirring life in Paris under Napoleon III. Nigra,
however, had refused, giving as his reason the fact that what
he had already published in the Nmva Antologia about events
leading up to the 1870 war had aroused resentment in France.
He had said that if Austria-Hungary and Italy should enter
the war as allies against Germany, Russia had threatened to
join Prussia. Russia had thus done Germany a great service
in 1870. It can be readily understood that the publication of
this statement on the policy of France's subsequent ally was
not favourably received in Paris. . . .
Prince Billow said he had often repeated that diplomats
are very touchy about Press criticism of any kind. That was
because they lived such placid and pleasant lives that criticism
worried them as the rose-leaf worried the princess of the fairy
story. On the hard pallet of domestic politics, however, a
man soon got over that sort of sensitiveness and grew the
thick skin which no politician could afford to be without.
I told them that a year before his death Count Nigra had
told me in a letter that he had scruples about publishing his
memoirs. He had quoted some words of Emile Girardin,
who said that the study of history was useless, since neither
individuals nor nations would learn from the experience of
others ; each insisted on making his own as he went along.
Prince Billow thought the French author had taken this
idea from the German philosopher Hegel, who said that
nations learned nothing from history.
In the course of the conversation I expressed my admiration
of the Chancellor's memory and the ease with which he